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dedication 


With  warm  personal  gratitude  I  wish  to  dedicate,  on  behalf  of  the  A  I  R  Steering 
Committee  and  the  A  I  R.  coordinators,  this  catalog  to  Howard  Klein,  director  of  arts 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

SECCA,  Wake  Forest  University  and  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  are 
grateful  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  its  funding  support  of  this  major  three-year 
artist-in-residence  program.  Beyond  this  essential  monetary  support,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Klein's  perceptive  counsel  and  encouragement.  I  have  rarely  worked 
with  an  individual  more  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  fulfillment  of  a  stated  goal. 
Howard  Klein  is  out  front,  candid  and  honest,  and  he  expects  just  one  thing  in  return 
.  .  that  you  be  the  same.  □ 


Ted  Potter 

Director 

Southeaitern  Center  tor  Contemporary  Art 


Richard  Johnson: 

A  Post-Modern  Abstractionist 

By  Terrington  Galas 


introduction 


Richard  Johnson's  is  a  deceptive  art.  His  paintings  appeal  so  quickly 
that  we  fear  a  lack  of  substance,  a  lack  of  serious  contemplation  at 
their  source.  They  seem  too  facile  an  achievement:  abstract  forms 
rendered  surprisingly  and  dynamically  by  the  rules  of  traditional 
perspective.  We  are  seduced  by  this  paradox,  and  for  a  time  we 
assume  that  it  alone  is  the  breadth  of  his  oeuvre,  that  sheer  impact 
is  intended  to  sustain  our  interest  But  Johnson's  work  is  scarcely 
that  simple  a  matter.  A  careful  look  at  the  pictures  makes  this  clear. 

Under  the  veil  of  that  scanty  aesthetic  are  paintings  of  considerable 
intellectual  compass.  They  disclose  a  percipient  grasp  of  modernist 
tenets  and  the  relevance  of  those  tenets  to  our  own  post-modernist 
culture.  Above  all,  they  address  the  question  of  color  abstraction 
today.  They  address  its  very  viability  at  a  moment  of  spiraling 
rhetoric  in  favor  of  figurative  art.  And  Johnson's  response  is  direct. 
He  sees  that  rhetoric  not  as  a  threat  to  abstraction,  but  merely 
as  an  evidence  of  the  new  eclecticism  in  artistic  taste.  So,  as  a 
consequence,  he  proposes  —  and  with  some  vengeance  —  to  restore 
abstraction's  lost  vitality.  He  succeeds  grandly. 

Artists  like  Johnson  are  aware  of  the  perseverance  of  abstract  arfs 
glorified  origins.  They  know  that  the  serious  pictorial  developments 
of  early  modernism  will  not  permit  the  demise  of  abstract  painting 
to  occur.  Those  pictorial  developments  were  real;  they  were  based 
in  a  crucial  concern  for  the  freedom  of  artistic  expression  and,  more 
importantly,  in  a  deference  for  the  oblique,  artist-created  image. 
Their  legacy  will  remain. 

Of  course,  today's  abstraction  is  substantially  altered.  It  has  little 
affinity  with  the  inflexible  standards  of  formalism  as  we  saw  in  the 


1960s.  It  is  a  new  ethos,  fervent  enough  to  reflect  the  artisfs  own 
life  experience  and  minded  enough  to  challenge  us. 

Most  frequently  this  "new  abstraction"  is  either  a  marriage  of  two 
kinds  of  abstraction  or  a  marriage  of  abstraction  and  a  vague 
figuration.  Johnson  manages  to  incorporate  both  in  his  work  In 
most  cases  he  renders  a  gestural  style  as  flourishing  as  deKooning 
and  Guston  in  their  heyday.  But  that  flourish  is  not  his  end  as  it  was 
for  so  many  in  the  1950s.  He  adds  to  it  a  neo-cubist  structure 
learned  from  his  many  years  as  a  hard-edge  abstractionist.  The 
combination  is  startling,  to  say  the  least. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  way  in  which  he  associates  his  abstract 
mode  with  figural  imagery.  In  some  paintings  we  can  distinguish 
actual  "objects,"  though  it  is  clear  that  no  explicit  descriptions  are 
intended.  The  odd  forms  are  modeled  convincingly  and,  at  times, 
they  are  depicted  as  floating  over  the  picture  plane.  They  take  on  a 
haunting  presence  not  very  unlike  the  hovering  shapes  in  Miro's 
abstract  surrealism. 

In  both  of  Johnson's  amalgams  no  inordinate  stress  to  one  side  or 
the  other  is  apparent,  no  tedium.  His  gestural  brushwork  effectively 
mitigates  his  impulse  for  structure;  his  figural  suggestions  humanize 
his  abstractness.  In  effect,  it  is  the  ideal  pictorial  counterpoint. 

It  becomes  clear,  finally,  that  in  Richard  Johnson's  best  canvasses 
we  are  witnessing  what  abstract  painting  should  always  be:  a 
personal  vision,  and  an  oblique  one,  communicated  largely  by  the 
artist's  intensity.  □ 


Terrington  Calas  is  an  art  critic  for  the  Figaro  Newspaper  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


WREATH  NO.  1 


TAKE  IT  NO.  2 


BLUE  DIPPER 


HAY  STACK 


DEFINITE  CROSSING 


the  artist's  statement 


when  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  enjoyed  staying  home  from  school  so  that  I  could  color  in  my  coloring 
book.  I  remember  having  stacks  of  papers  filled  with  drawings.  I  have  always  been  fascinated  with 
the  idea  that  I  could  make  something  from  nothing  and  that  this  activity  has  been  at  the  center  of 
my  life  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  I  suppose,  at  this  point,  I  am  doing  the  same  thing  I  did 
when  I  was  a  child,  except  the  coloring  book  has  become  the  canvas. 

Space  is  a  central  consideration  in  my  work,  be  it  the  more  traditional  space  implied  by  color 
manipulation  or  the  suggested  space  of  forms  being  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other.  The 
compositions  are  essentially  symmetrical  with  elements  moving  from  the  center  and  back  to  it. 

I  have  no  preconceived  idea  of  what  form  the  painting  will  take  when  I  begin.  Each  mark  and  area 
of  color  that  is  applied  suggests  a  pictorial  variation  that  has  to  be  considered.  I  try  not  to  dwell  on 
each  decision  or  change  I  make,  but  1  rely  more  on  the  act  of  or  gesture  of  the  paint  as  it  is 
applied  to  the  surface.  I  know  when  I  am  through  working  on  a  painting  but  I  am  never  quite  sure 
it  is  finished. 

In  the  end,  however,  I  paint  because  I  need  to;  I  always  hope  the  paintings  are  successful  enough 
to  compel  the  viewer  to  take  a  second  look. 


Richard  A.  Johnson 


Richard  A.  Johnson 


Born:     February  26,  1942 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Education:     BFA,  Minneapolis  College  of  Art  and  Design, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1965 

MFA,  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Missouri,  1968 
Post  graduate  study,  Prix  de  Rome,  Fellowship  in 
Painting,  American  Academy  in  Rome,  Italy 

Teaching  experience:     Chairman,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1979  to  present 
Painting  instructor.  University  of  New  Orleans,  1978-79 
Fundamental  studio  instructor,  Indiana  University, 
1973-75 

Painting,  drawing  and  design  instructor.  East  Texas  State 
University,  1968-73 

Gallery  Affiliations:     Watson/DeNagy  &  Company,  Houston,  Texas 
Galerie  Simonne  Stern,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Magnum  Opus,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Wreath  No.  1  1980 

Take  It  No.  2  1980 

Blue  Dipper  1980 

Haystack  1980 

Dorchester  1980 

Dudley  Riggs  1980 
Definite  Crossing  1980 


Acrylic  on  Canvas 
Acrylic  on  Canvas 
Acrylic  on  Canvas 
Acrylic  on  Canvas 
Acrylic  on  Canvas 
Mixed  Media  on  Paper 
Mixed  Media  on  Paper 


231.1  X  231.1  centimeters 
211.4  X  228.6  centimeters 

123.2  X  153.7  centimeters 

123.2  X  153.7  centimeters 

133.3  X  153.7  centimeters 
91.4  X  121.9  centimeters 
91.4  X  121.9  centimeters 


a.i.r.  program 


The  catalog  and  exhibition  of  Richard  Johnson  represent  the  work  of 
a  gifted  artist  and  the  culmination  of  an  exceptional  three-year 
residency  program  shared  by  Wake  Forest  University,  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  made  a 
vital  contribution  to  each  of  the  three  institutions  and  has  brought 
more  than  90  artists  of  national  and  regional  prominence  to  the 
Wmston-Salem  community  The  impact  of  the  program  on  students, 
children  and  the  public  is  immeasurable.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  its  support  and  leadership  role  in  making 
the  program  possible. 

Richard  Johnson  provides  a  dynamic  conclusion  to  a  fine  program 
through  his  sophisticated  art  and  personal  insight  He  will  share  his 
creative  process  with  students  in  the  clasroom,  interaction  with 
young  children  and  provide  the  public  with  informative  lectures  and 
walk-throughs  of  his  current  work  on  exhibition  at  SECCA.D 

Laura  Carpenter,  A.I.R  Program  Coordinator 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 


The  Rockefeller  artist-in-residence/visiting  artist  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  artist.  Artists  selected  for  the  program  enter  the 
community,  exhibit  their  work,  share  and  exchange  ideas  and 
philosophies  and  pursue  their  creative  endeavors. 

Through  the  program  the  Wake  Forest  University  community  has 
become  the  beneficiary  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  residencies,  where 
the  artists  are  usually  involved  in  some  type  of  classroom  situation, 
the  university  has  utilized  the  program  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Normally  a  visit  includes  a  slide  lecture  and  informal  discussions 
with  small  groups  of  students  and  faculty.  Many  visiting  artists  have 
also  installed  exhibitions  of  their  work  in  the  university's  art  gallery 
during  their  visits.  As  a  teaching  aid,  the  university  has  had  a 


number  of  workshops  where  the  visiting  artists  have  created  works 
of  art,  demonstrating  for  the  students  each  step  of  the  creative 
process.  It  is  during  these  sessions  that  the  true  benefit  of  exchange 
takes  place. 

Wake  Forest  University  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  program  and 
appreciates  the  artists  it  has  brought  to  Winston-Salem.  □ 

Marvin  S.  Coats,  A.I.R.  Steering  Committee 
Wake  Forest  University 


The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  (NCSA)  is  a  state  supported 
institution  which  offers  training  in  the  performing  arts  to  students  in 
grade  7  through  college.  NCSA  is  one  of  the  three  Winston-Salem 
institutions  benefiting  from  the  multi-faceted  Rockefeller  artist-in- 
residence/visiting  artist  program. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  funded  program  directly  benefits 
students  on  the  secondary  level  in  the  visual  arts  department  at 
the  School  of  the  Arts.  The  program  provides  for  a  broadened 
curriculum  beyond  the  standard  study  of  color  and  design,  drawing 
and  sculpture.  Through  the  program,  artists  of  national  repute  are 
brought  to  the  NCSA  campus  where  students  and  faculty  work 
closely  with  the  artists  and  are  exposed  to  diverse  approaches, 
techniques  and  ideas.  Because  of  the  program  students  are  able 
to  experience  a  broader  understanding  of  the  scope  of  creative 
possibilities  open  to  contemporary  artists 

In  addition  to  participatory  classroom  workshops  and  seminars, 
guest  artists  through  the  Rockefeller  program  are  a  community 
resource  in  that  they  make  themselves  available  for  public  slide- 
lecture  programs. 

The  program  has  been  a  valuable  resource  to  visual  art  students  at 
NCSA  and  to  the  Winston-Salem  community.  □ 


Donna  Rader,  Program  Coordinator 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
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